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FOREWORD 


This publication is the sixth in a series (Series B) of Special Labour Force 
Studies. It first establishes the respective participation rates for students and 
non-students in the 14-24 age group. These estimates are used to determine the 
impact of seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in demand for labour on the supply of 
student and non-student labour between 1966 and 1973. 


This study was prepared under the guidance of Helen Buckley, Co- 
ordinator, Manpower Research and Development Section, Labour Division. 


Responsibility for the interpretation and analysis of data belongs to the 
author rather than to Statistics Canada. 


SYLVIA OSTRY, 
Chief Statistician of Canada. 
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PREFACE 


An analogous study covering the period 1966-72 was submitted for a 
Master’s degree at the University of Montreal’s Ecole des relations industrielles. I 
wish to extend my thanks to Professor Gérard Hébert, who directed my research, 
and the Ecole des relations industrielles, which granted me permission to publish 
the results of these efforts. 


I must also mention the contribution made by Christiane Talbot of the 
Manpower Research and Development Section. To her I offer my heartfelt thanks 
for her unfailing readiness to discuss the statistical problems associated with this 
empirical study. I also wish to thank Frank J. Whittingham of Statistics Canada 
for reviewing the entire manuscript and making a number of constructive 
suggestions. 


Nicole Gendreau. 
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INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


Introduction 


The debate over the impact of short-run fluctuations in the demand for 
goods and services on the supply of labour has a long history in the literature of 
economics. One of the basic arguments in this area, the additional worker 
hypothesis put forward by Woytinski,! predicts that a decline in demand forces 
secondary workers into the labour market to maintain family income. A second 
argument, the discouraged worker hypothesis attributed to Paul H. Douglas,2 
holds that workers will tend to become discouraged and withdraw from, or stay 
out of, the labour force when demand declines. The contradiction between these 
hypotheses was subsequently resolved by recognizing that both phenomena may 
be present simultaneously with only the net effect being measurable.3 Further, if 
the two effects are of similar magnitude, the level of labour force participation 
would show no variation in response to cyclical swings in demand. 


While there have been numerous studies on the impact of cyclical 
fluctuations in economic conditions on participation rates,4 little attention has 
been devoted to the relationship between seasonal swings in demand and labour 
force participation rates. The task in this study is to identify separately the 
influence of seasonal and cyclical demand fluctuations on the level of labour force 
participation. 


The analysis is restricted to persons 14-24 years of age. One would expect 
secondary workers, i.e., those who have an intermittent labour force attachment, 
to comprise an important component of this age group. 


In the first chapter seasonal and cyclical demand components are discussed 
and a model is specified. This is followed by a detailed discussion in Chapter II of 
the method employed to construct a time series on labour force participation 
rates for students and non-students within the 14-24 age category. Enrolment 
rates are analyzed in Chapter III and student and non-student labour force 
participation rates are examined in Chapter IV. The results of empirical tests are 
presented in Chapter V and the conclusions of the study constitute Chapter VI. 


1W.S. Woytinski, Additional Workers and the Volume of Unemployment in the 
Depression, Committee on Social Security, Pamphlet Series No. 1 (Social Sciences Research 
Council, Washington 1940). 

2 Paul H. Douglas, The Theory of Wages, Reprints of Economic Classics (New York: 
Sentry Press, 1964), pp. 229-314. 

3W. Lee Hansen, “The Cyclical Sensitivity of the Labor Supply”, American 
Economic Review (June 1961), pp. 299-309. 

4 For a review of these studies see Jacob Mincer, “Labor Force Participation and 
Unemployment, A Review of Recent Evidence”, Prosperity and Unemployment, Robert A. 
Gordon and Margaret S. Gordon (eds.) (New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1966), pp. 
73-112. 
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Summary 


This study supports the view that the “discouraged worker” and “additional 
worker” hypotheses may be useful for analyzing the impact of seasonal demand 
swings on labour supply. Also, it appears that such a seasonal shortfall in demand 
will result in an ‘‘additional worker” effect only very rarely. The analysis also 
demonstrates that non-students are driven out of the labour market by a cyclical 
shortfall in demand and students, under the same conditions, are driven into the 
labour market in order to supplement family income. 


While over the period studied, 1966 to 1973, there was an upward trend in 
student participation rates and a downward trend in the rates for non-students 
among the 20-24-year olds, within this period there were strong cyclical demand 
effects. Student labour market participation reacted strongly to rising unemploy- 
ment, with a 1% rise in the unemployment rate triggering an increase of greater 
than 1% in the student participation rate. In the case of non-student participation 
rates, the reaction was not only weaker but negative as well. 


CHAPTER I 
CONCEPTUAL BACKGROUND 


This empirical study deals with the aggregate supply of labour represented 
by the labour force participation rate, which is the proportion of the civilian 
non-institutional population in the labour force. It is based on a Statistical 
measure of supply at a specific time representing here the labour supply as a 
macroeconomic and even macrosociological phenomenon, defined mostly by the 
institutional and legislative environment. This time series Study measures the 
impact of demand on supply. 


Seasonal and Cyclical Demand 


The question immediately arises: what features do seasonal and cyclical 
demand factors have in common with respect to their impact on labour supply? 
Either one may result in a net “additional worker” or “discouraged worker” 
effect. If the “additional worker” effect predominates, the participation rate will 
display a counter-seasonal and counter-cyclical trend, while if the “discouraged 
worker” effect is the stronger, participation rates that parallel declining seasonal 
and cyclical demand patterns will point to hidden unemployment. Up to a point, 
this response to changes in demand may also be interpreted as flexibility on the 
part of the labour force reacting to demand pressures with optimal timing.5 This 
interpretation draws on the concept of a reserve labour force® which may be 
either seasonal or cyclical. 


However, while seasonal and cyclical reactions may give rise to similar 
effects, they differ in several aspects. The seasonal labour demand factor is more 
regular and the public at large is much more widely aware of it. It might be 
thought that because of these factors the seasonal reaction would be stronger and 
more regular than the cyclical reaction. On the other hand, the seasonal factor is 
of much shorter duration and, financially speaking, the period of slackened 
demand can be weathered more easily. In addition, the short duration of a 
seasonal decline in demand means that there is relatively little of the dis- 
couragement and decay of skills typically associated with a cyclical decline.? 
Optimal timing will thus account for a greater part of the seasonal than of the 
cyclical reaction. 


It should be noted that although the two types of reaction rely on very 
similar arguments, they cannot necessarily be expected to operate in the same 
direction. It is not difficult to visualize a seasonal “‘discouraged worker” reaction 
occurring along with a cyclical “additional worker’ effect. These opposing 
reactions may be generated by the difference in duration of the demand decline 
and the impact on family income. 


In brief, the participation rate can safely be said to respond on a seasonal 
basis to the same types of behaviour (discouraged worker and additional worker) 
that cause it to respond on a cyclical basis, so that the task of the present study is 
to measure the links between participation rates and seasonal and cyclical 
fluctuations in labour demand. 


5 Jacob Mincer, op. cit., pp. 100-105. Pn ae 
6 Pierre-Paul Proulx, “La variabilité cyclique des taux de participation a la 


main-d oeuvre au Canada’, Canadian Journal of Economics (May 1969), p. 270. 
7 Joseph M. Bonin and W.Y. Davis, “Labor Force Responsiveness to Short-Run 
Variation in Economic Opportunity”, The Southern Economic Journal, XX XVIII, No. 2 


(October 1971), p. 163. 
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Student and Non-student Status 


To be realistic, an analysis of variation in labour force participation in 
response to fluctuations in demand for younger persons must allow for separate 
identification of students and non-students.8 The school attendance factor is 
crucial in view of the differences to be expected in the behaviour of students and 
non-students. Non-student behaviour is more likely to approximate that of 
primary workers since working is the major activity for this group. One would 
expect the labour force attachment of a younger person who has left school to be 
strong enough to keep economic conditions from influencing his decision whether 
to enter or leave the labour force. For students, however, working is a secondary 
activity and, consequently, labour supply for this group will be characterized by 
greater elasticity. The behaviour of the student group should react more strongly 
to economic conditions. 


When a time series of participation rates is studied for the total 14-24 age 
group, the effect of the enrolment rate (that percentage of the population 
constituted by students) may cloud the analysis. If enrolment rates have 
changed over the years, student behaviour at the beginning of the period 
under review will not have the same weight that it has in the terminal years. 
A change in the overall participation rate may be the result of a change 
in the student/non-student ratio within the group rather than reflect a 
genuine change in the pattern of labour force participation. Further, not 
only may student/non-student composition have altered during the period, 
but different behaviour by the two groups may cancel out with the result 
that little or no change is observable for the age-sex grouping as a whole, in spite 
of considerable movement on the part of both the student and non-student 
components. Lastly, behaviour of the overall participation rates during the period 
may indicate a modified trend if the rates for the two groups have in fact tended 
to move in different directions. Student participation rates, for example, may 
have risen during the period while non-student rates were tending to decline, like 
the rates for men in the 25-44 age group.? In this case participation rates for the 
14-19 age group would display an upward trend, since students constitute the 
majority of this age group, while for the 20-24 age group the overall trend would 
be downward, the proportion of students in this group being much smaller. 


There are no regularly produced Canadian data on participation rates which 
take student status into account. To establish homogeneity within the groups 
under review and to be in a position to undertake an analysis in greater depth, it 
was necessary to calculate participation rates for students and non-students 
separately by using information on major and secondary activity collected each 
month in Statistics Canada’s Labour Force Survey. This survey, which is carried 


8 Nicole Gendreau, “Youth Participation in the Labour Force, 1953-70”, Notes on 
Labour Statistics, 1971, Statistics Canada (Catalogue 72-207, Annual) (Ottawa: Information 
Canada, 1972), p. 19. 

9 Seasonally Adjusted Labour Force Statistics, Statistics Canada (Catalogue 71-201, 
Annual) (Otawa: Information Canada, 1972), p. 201. 
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out by interviews in approximately 35,000 households, is based on stratified 
multilevel sampling.1° During the period under review (1966-73) the sample 
homes included between 18,000 and 23,000 young persons in the 14-24 age 
group. They served as the base for the 4 million young persons with whom this 
study is concerned. In the course of the interview the interviewer determines 
activities and other characteristics that are necessary for the monthly survey. The 
questionnaire used in the survey is given in Appendix A and the procedure used to 
derive labour force participation rates by student status from the survey data is 
discussed in Chapter II. 


Specification of the Model 


In theory, when specifying a model to measure the effect of demand on 
supply, one should include a complete measure of supply and a complete measure 
of demand. Also, these measures should be specific for each group studied and 
should be statistically independent.!1 For the period under review, however, such 
measures do not exist even at an aggregate level, let alone for a specific population 
group. Consequently, it is necessary to use approximate measures. 


As already indicated, the labour force participation rate (the proportion of 
the population who is either working or looking for work) will be used as the 
measure of supply. On the demand side, one can choose from alternative 
measures. For some studies employment (a measure of filled demand) has been 
used to approximate demand for labour.12 In this study the unemployment rate 
is chosen to measure labour demand conditions. 


The use of this measure, however, creates a statistical problem. Since the 
measures of supply and demand are drawn from the same source, the Labour 
Force Survey, and the labour force is defined as the sum of employed plus 
unemployed, there is a risk of defining a tautological relationship.13 This problem 
can be avoided by using the unemployment rate for men in the 25-44 age group. 
Used as a measure of demand this variable would not be specific for the group 
under review and should serve as a general measure of the labour demand level. 
Males in this age group have a very strong labour force attachment and little 
propensity to move out of the labour force when demand conditions deteriorate. 


10 An explanation of the sampling may be found in Canadian Labour Force Survey 
(Methodology), Statistics Canada (Catalogue 71-504, Occasional) (Ottawa: Information 
Canada, 1966). re - 

11 David S. Huang, Regression and Econometric Methods, Wiley Series in Probability 
and Mathematical Statistics (New York: John Wiley and Sons Inc., 1970), p. 15. 

12 Alfred Tella, “The Relation of Labor Force to Employment”, Jndustrial and Labor 
Relations Review, XVII, No. 3 (April 1964), pp. 454-469; T.F. Dernburg and K.T. Strand, 
“Hidden Unemployment 1953-62: A Quantitative Analysis by Age and Sex’, The American 
Economic Review, LVI, No. 1 (March 1966), p. 73; Arthur D. Butler and George D. 
Demopoulos, “Labor Force Behaviour in a Full Employment Economy”, Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, XXIV, No. 3 (April 1971); Pierre-Paul Proulx, op. cit., p. 270; 

13 The unemployment rate expresses the ratio of unemployed to the sum of the labour 
force (i.e., employed and unemployed) to the whole population. Thus, if unemployed persons 
only were to leave the labour force, participation and unemployment rates would decline 
tautologically. 
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Formulating the nature of the relationships among variables in a model is 
necessarily an arbitrary procedure.!4 The model that is specified is linear in the 
parameters and the variables, i.e., of the form: 


Y =Bo + Bj X 1 + BoXo +...+ BEX, tu 


This specification implies that seasonal and cyclical demand are largely 
independent, which may not be strictly true, but it appears to be a reasonable 
approximation of reality. The variables are quantitative and considered to be 
continuous since the three variables in our model — participation rate, seasonal 
demand and cyclical demand —may be interpreted as points taken from a 
continuum. 


The model takes the form: 
PR =ap tay SF tap CUte 


where PR is the participation rate, 
SF is the seasonal element of unemployment, 
CU is the unemployment rate for males in the 25-44 age group and 


e is the error term. 


Since the unemployment rate varies inversely with the demand for labour, a 
positive coefficient for the variables SF and CU will indicate predominance of the 
“additional worker” effect while a negative coefficient will indicate that the 
“discouraged worker” effect is the more prominent. 


We have also introduced lags of 2, 6, and 12 months for CU, the cyclical 
demand variable. The introduction of these lags enables the relationship between 
cyclical demand and the participation rate to be more closely defined. The use of 
lags offers the additional advantage of reducing correlation in the residuals which 
often presents a problem in models of this type.15 As far as interpretation goes, 
some lag in the reaction of labour force behaviour is entirely plausible since a 
cyclical trend cannot be appreciated instantaneously by the labour force. 


By introducing lags for CU the relationship becomes: 
PR = ag + ay SF + ag CU_» + a3 CU_¢ + ag CU_j9 +e 
where the symbols have the same meaning as in the previous model and where 


CU-4, CU-¢ and CU_ | are unemployment rates for men 
in the 25-44 age group with lags of 2, 6 and 12 months 
respectively. 


14 This is often the case in the field of economics. See Huang, op. cit., p. 14 and J. 
Johnston, Econometric Methods (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963), pris 

15 S.F. Kaliski, The Relationship Between Labour Force Participation and Un- 
employment in Canada: Interim Report on a Pilot Study, paper presented to the Political 
Science Association Conference on Statistics (McMaster University, June 1962). 
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An explanation of the measures used will be found in Chapter V. The 
coefficients of the model are calculated with a backwards stepwise regression 
program!© which is a modified version of Efroymson’s algorithm .17 


Lastly, the empirical tests are based on the time period 1966 to 1973. It 
would have been desirable to apply the model to a longer period for the sake of 
greater completeness but the use of monthly Labour Force Survey tapes to 
construct the dependent variables restricted the analysis to the period for which 
these tapes were operational. 


16 This procedure is employed to determine the 1, 2, 3,...n best regressors for the 
model. The program first takes all the variables specified and rejects the weakest variables one 
at a time, recalculating at each step to minimize error variance. The minimum value of 
whatever partial F is acceptable must be specified. The equation ultimately obtained is such 
that all variables in it have a partial F that is higher than the specified level. 

17M.A. Efroymson, Mathematical Methods for Digital Computers, Roisten and Wilf 
(eds.) (New York: Wiley and Sons Inc., 1960), Chapter 17. 


CHAPTER II 
PARTICIPATION RATES FOR STUDENTS AND NON-STUDENTS 


As noted in Chapter I participation rates by student and non-student status 
are necessary for an adequate analysis. In this chapter the method used to 
construct these rates from labour force survey data is described and checks are 
made on the validity of the estimates. 


Information on School Attendance in the Monthly Labour Force Survey 


The monthly Labour Force Survey elicits information about the major and 
secondary activities of the population for the reference week via questions 11 and 
12.18 The main primary activities indicated are: working, looking for work, had a 
job but did not work, housekeeping, and attending school (see Appendix A). The 
presence of the category “attending school” is not in itself adequate to establish 
the respondent’s status as a student (or non-student) because the nature of the 
course of study is not a factor used to define the concept of “attending school”. 
Thus, a person taking courses for cultural or recreational purposes may be 
considered as ‘“‘attending school”’.19 


Not only is the nature of the course of study left out of account, but also 
the instructions given to interviewers nowhere state that by “major activity” is to 
be understood the activity which occupies the greatest number of hours of the 
respondent’s time or that “‘secondary activity” implies the activity with which the 
respondent is less concerned as determined by application of the same standard. 
The instructions seek to determine the respondent’s status in terms of the labour 
market. They are adequate for this purpose since the numbers of individuals who 
are employed, unemployed, or not part of the labour force are established in the 
light of the answers given to both questions 11 and 12, not in the light of the 
answer given to one or the other. Accordingly, if a person indicates “‘house- 
keeping” as his or her major activity (question 11) but indicates “working” as his 
or her secondary activity (question 12), that person is included in the labour 
force. The questions are not designed to determine the size of the student 
population. 


Validity Test for the “Attending School” Response in the Monthly Survey 


To determine the validity of using information on major and secondary 
activities to calculate labour force participation rates by student status it is 
necessary to establish the degree of correlation between respondents with 
“attending school” as their major activity and the full-time student population, 
and between those who indicate ‘“‘attending school” as their secondary activity 
and the part-time student population. 


18 Question 11 asks “What did this person do mostly last week? ” and question 12 
“Did this person do anything else last week? ”’. 

19 Interviewer’s Manual for the Labour Force Survey, unpublished, Statistics Canada, 
Section 5, pp. 2-7. 
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The following hypothesis is used for this purpose: it is Supposed that nearly 
all individuals who report “attending school” as their major activity and 
“working” as their secondary activity will have worked less than 25 hours during 
the survey reference week.29 In addition, individuals who indicate “working” as 
their major activity and “attending school” as their secondary activity will have 
more than 35 hours of work to their credit, i.e., will have worked full time. 


By distributing the data on major and secondary activities by number of 
hours worked the following results were obtained: 93% of the respondents 
“attending school” as their major activity and “working” as their secondary 
activity had less than 25 hours of work to their credit and only 2% of them 
worked 35 hours or more. The first part of the hypothesis is confirmed and the 
respondent’s major activity can be used to determine student or non-student 
status. However, 337% of the individuals who reported “working” as their major 
activity and “attending school” as their secondary activity worked less than 35 
hours. Thus, it is necessary to discard the second part of the hypothesis and, 
consequently, major and secondary activities cannot be used to approximate 
student or non-student status. 


Both interviewer and respondent are aware that the primary purpose of the 
survey is to obtain data pertaining to the labour market and, accordingly, will 
tend to record or indicate the activity in terms of the “work” aspect rather than 
the “studies” aspect. This may be the case even if the respondent’s studies 
constitute his major activity in terms of the number of hours devoted to it. As 
noted above, the terms “major” and “secondary” are not defined in the 
instructions given to the interviewer and, accordingly, the question of which 
activity is major and which secondary is left to the respondent’s discretion. To 
avoid these difficulties decision tables were developed for obtaining a student — 
non-student distribution of the 14-24-year olds. 


Decision Tables 


The classification of the 14-24-year olds into “student” and “non-student”’ 
categories was determined by two decision tables. These were drawn up on the 
basis of answers to the monthly labour force survey questionnaire. The same 
questions were used in both decision tables but in a different order which, 
thereby, altered the logic of the decision. The questions employed were the ones 
dealing with major and secondary activities (questions 11 and 12 which were 
mentioned above), number of hours worked during the reference week (question 
13), attempt to find a part- or full-time job (question 15)?! and lastly, usual 
number of working hours per week (question 20).?? 


20 Question 13 asks “How many hours did this person work last week? ”. 


21 Question 15 asks “Did this person look for full-time or part-time work last week? ”. 
22 Question 20 reads as follows: “Does this person usually work 35 hours or more at 


his present job? ”’. 


a. 


In Decision Table No. 1 the first question deals with major activity (see 
Table 1). All respondents with “attending school” as major activity are considered 
“students”, regardless of what they report as their secondary activity. This 
approach was adopted in accordance with the results obtained from testing the 
hypothesis put forward in the previous section. When anything but “attending 
school” is indicated for both major and secondary activities the individual is a 
“non-student”’, since there is no basis on which he can be classified as a “student”. 


TABLE 1. Decision Table No. 1! 


Decision criteria Decision steps 


Major activity attending school ........... 
Secondary activity attending school ........ 
Number of working hours 35-99 .......... 
Seeking full-time Work |. 2 oe ace oe ee ee 
Seeking part-tinie work! VG Sa oa ea 
Number of hours usually worked 35 or more .. . 
Numbgr of hours usually worked under 35 

Gite eke ce eee er ee Le eke 
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| M2ZfZ2Z2ZKzZ 
MALZAZLZAKZ 


Category in which respondent is classified: 
in-school poptlation: i: 90 2.4 © 2 Slats Bee 5 
Out-of-school population ............. > > am 4 Xx 


va 

~ 
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1 «y” indicates an affirmative reply to the criterion; ‘‘N”’ indicates a negative reply; 
and “‘X°”’ denotes membership in the corresponding category. 
Includes permanent inability to work, housekeeping, retired, etc., as ‘“‘major 
activities” and attending school as “secondary activity”’. 


Lastly, when ‘attending school” is indicated as the respondent’s secondary 
activity the “number of hours” standard is applied in accordance with the 
requirements of individual cases. The decision is based on the answers provided to 
the questions dealing with number of hours worked (if the respondent worked), 
type of work sought (if he was unemployed) and usual number of working hours 
(if he had a job but was not at work), as described in the decision table. 


In this first decision table answers to the questions that deal with major and 
secondary activities are very important. 


Over 98% of all respondents were classified by means of these two variables 
(see Table 3, column 4). The use of the other variables may be considered 
marginal since they cover less than 2% of all cases. The fact that the overwhelming 
majority (approaching 100%) of all respondents were classified using two variables 
only led to the design of a second decision table to compare the results obtained 
when the importance of the answers provided to questions 11 and 12 is reduced 


to a minimum. This alternative gives maximum scope to the “number of hours” 
standard. 


a Of foe 


The second decision table (see Table 2) involves a different logic. Answers 
to the questions dealing with major and secondary activities come to the fore only 
to the extent that they serve to classify individuals in the “non-student” group. 
When “attending school” is indicated as a respondent’s major or secondary 
activity an attempt is made to classify the individual first by using the “number of 
hours” standard and, failing this, by means of the activities indicated as major or 
secondary. As a result, this second decision table classifies initially as ‘“non- 
students” all respondents who do not report “attending school” as either their 
major or their secondary activity. Subsequently, using the answers elicited by the 
questions dealing with number of hours worked during the reference week in the 
case of respondents who are employed, the type of work sought (full-time or 
part-time) in the case of those who are unemployed, and the usual number of 
working hours in the case of those who have jobs but did not work during the 
reference week, the individual may be classified as “student” or ‘“‘non-student’’. 
For cases that cannot be classified by using information on these characteristics 
information on major activity is re-checked. When the major activity is given as 
“attending school” the individual is a student; otherwise, he is a non-student. 


TABLE 2. Decision Table No. 2' 


Decision criteria Decision steps 


‘ Major activity attending school ........... 
Secondary activity attending school ........ 
Number of working hours 35-99 .......... 
Number of hours usually worked 35 or more . . 
Number of hours usually worked under 35 

Reon ie TUlMTane WOK es 
pe RING Daltile WOK ge ce 
Major activity attending school ........... 
Major activity other than attending school 
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Category in which respondent is classified: 
TiscCuGOlPOOUISTION «we se ee ee et te 
Out-of-school population ...........-.-- 
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1 «y> indicates an affirmative reply to the criterion; “N? indicates a negative reply; 
and “‘X” denotes membership in the corresponding category. 


This second approach was adopted to determine whether it was preferable 
to give priority to the activities indicated as major and secondary or to stress the 
“number of hours” criteria. As can be seen from Table 3, column 4, however, the 
approach left nearly 91% of the cases to be classified according to major and 
secondary activities. 
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Validity Test of Decision Tables 


The validity of the results yielded by the decision tables were checked for 1 
month by making comparisons against information on student status collected 
through a set of special questions appended to the regular labour force survey 
schedule in April 1971.23 The questions determined whether the individual was 
attending school and, if so, whether he was enrolled on a full-time or part-time 
basis. All those attending school on a full-time basis were considered to be 
students. The validity test, therefore, involves a comparison between the results 
yielded by the decision tables and the student or non-student status of individuals 
as established by means of the additional questions. 


At each step in the decision-making process the decisions made were 
checked and the correctness of each confirmed. The population was classified by 
sex and age (into 14-19 and 20-24 age groups) for purposes of analysis. 


It is important to note that error rates calculated in this fashion are 
maximum rates since the classification was checked for correctness at the 
individual response level with no compensation effect allowed on an overall basis. 
The latter would have resulted from a count of the total number of students and 
non-students as yielded by the decision tables on the one hand and by the special 
survey on the other. 


Also, in this check, an individual’s status as indicated by the response 
elicited by the supplementary questions is considered to be his true status. Thus, 
whenever there is a discrepancy between the results derived from the decision 
tables and those of the special survey an error is recorded. The weight assigned to 
the individual record in which the error occurs (the monthly survey is based on a 
sample) is then applied to the error itself for the purpose of obtaining results at 
the estimate level. Test results are given in Table 3 for the total population and 
Tables 4 and 5 for women in the two age groups based on Decision Tables No. 1 
and 2 respectively. In Tables 6 and 7 the results of tests for males are presented on 
the basis of Decision Tables No. 1 and 2 respectively. 


23 The questions asked respectively: “Are you currently attending school? ” and, if so, 
“Are you enrolled on a full-time or part-time basis? ”. See also Appendix B for a description 
of this supplementary survey. 
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TABLE 3. Results of Validity Test for Decision Tables, 14-24 Years, Both Sexes 


Name of variable Correct Incorrect Total Cases 
decisions decisions decisions with no 
decision 
number number 
Decision Table No. 1: 
Major activity attending school....... 2,193,304 48,955 | 2,242,259 
Major and secondary activities other Pie one 2,165,367 
Ran abLendine school neers « . 6 ae ae 2,050,259 39,463 | 2,089,722 47 
Number of working hours 35-99 ...... 29,823 7531 37,354 08 38°99 
Seeking full-time work ........... 3,763 1,621 5,384 0.1 32.907 
Seeking part-time work ........... 146 156 302 0.0 32.605 
Number of hours usually worked 35 : 
OTINOLCM MMe PE Tere Giaris x lao Bek sk 9,678 1,462 11,140 0.3 21,465 
Number of hours usually worked under 35 135231 5,091 18,322 0.4 3,143 
Oiictam ee meee Ceors PONE he dias 2,498 645 3,143 0.1 0 
LIRGY EAD eRe So a ae 4,302,702 104,924 | 4,407,626 100.0 ~ 
Decision Table No. 2: 
Major and secondary activities other 
thamattendineischool. Fah bs ak 2,050,259 39,463 | 2,089,722 47.4 1.9 | 2,317,904 
Number of working hours 35-99 ...... 30,472 19,595 50,067 ites Ril) PM ew 
Seeking full-time work ........... 6,387 12,855 19,242 0.4 66.8 | 2,248,595 
Seeking part-time WOrk ws ou os 11,542 312 11,854 0.3 2:6) | -2,236;741 
Number of hours usually worked 35 
OLIN OLC weeweme ere hfs, lac sls ely Be Nie 9,481 4,673 14,154 0.3 S304) 2.220587 
Number of hours usually worked under 35 314,761 11,980 326,741 7.4 S. 1,895 846 
Major activity attending school ....... 1,858,409 34,294 1,892,703 42.9 1.8 3,143 
Secondary activity other than attending 
SCUOOLMMPE EPEC ROC eee ere ris oe 2,498 645 3,143 0.1 20.5 0 
Dotal Me we Cee ess ory aces 6, 32% 4,283,809 123,817 | 4,407,626 100.0 2.8 -- 
TABLE 4. Results of Validity Test for Decision Table No. 1, Females by Age 
: Correct Incorrect Total Error Cases 
Name of variable decisions decisions decisions rate nan 
number Y number 
Female, 14-19 years: 
Major activity attending school ....... 905,921 16,182 922,103 1.8 314,893 
Major and secondary activities other 
thanattendingschoollia. .....). .. 2. 290,340 13,974 304,314 4.6 10,579 
Number of working hours 35-99 ...... 8.932 433 4,365 oD 6,214 
Decking 1uli-time WOtkomermcnteh. <= <. - 336 358 694 51.6 5,520 
Seeking part-time work ........... - = = = = 
Number of hours usually worked 35 
OTE OLS MeN eA SAAT facts Veiee- Se apace ts 651 433 1,084 39.9 4,436 
Number of hours usually worked under 35 3,584 TUE 4,361 17.8 iD 
CXR es Si ke, Sea eae 75 - 75 - 0 
(Roe “5 nes ols RON See eee 1,204,839 32,157 | 1,236,996 2.6 - 
Female, 20-24 years: 
Major activity attending school Sees 94,883 3,993 98,876 4.0 826,357 
Major and secondary activities other 
than attending school ........... 810,788 2,098 | 812,886 0.3 ripe 
Number of working hours 35-99 ...... 4,799 — 4,799 ms oak 
Seeking full-time work 0.5.2. ...5 - - aa = = a 
Seeking part-time work ..... eas - 156 156 100.0 8,516 
Number of hours usually worked 35 
Od a hare : 1 ee a ee ae 2,621 ~ 2,621 0 ets 
Number of hours usually worked under 35 594 2233 2,827 ag sh 
CONNOR? «225 oS ens rn ee ee 2,423 645 3,068 : 
ctcteeeeey es a 915,108 9,125 | 925,233 1.0 - 


TABLE 5. Results of Validity Test for Decision Table No. 2, Females by Age 


atin. 


Percen- é 
| tage of ases 
Name of variable Correct Incorrect Total total with no 
decisions decisions decisions | ,ymber of decision 
decisions 
number number 
Female, 14-19 years: 
Major and secondary activities other 
thancattenditig school 2 caer. 2) ae 290,340 13,974 304,314 24.6 932,682 
Number of working hours 35-99 ...... 3,932 1,844 SRUIhe 0.5 926,906 
Sceking full-timeswork, Gero ey ocean: 580 3,186 3,766 0.3 923,140 
Seeking part-time work ........... 3,189 - 3,189 0.3 919,951 
Number of hours usually worked 35 or 
£4(01 oy reo aT AT TT Pha eet cue Maan aa = 1,917 1,917 0.2 918,034 
Number of hours usually worked under 35 113,948 3,031 116,979 95 801,055 
Major activity attending school....... 792,646 8,334 800,980 64.8 75 
Secondary activity other than attending 
SCHOOL aie geyser alee oe eee = as = (E 0.0 0 
Total Biss See ae ee a eee 1,204,710 32,286 | 1,236,996 100.0 _ 
Female, 20-24 years: 
Major and secondary activities other 
than attending school............ 810,788 2,098 812,886 87.8 112,347 
Number of working hours 35-99 ...... 4,799 838 5,637 0.6 106,710 
Seeking full-time work ........... 1,461 - 1,461 0.2 105,249 
Seeking part-time work ........... 212 156 368 0.0 104,881 
Number of hours usually worked 35 or 
TROL Ae ceed ac eto e cc oe ae 2,621 — 2,621 D8) 102,260 
Number of hours usualiy worked under 35 8,629 3,456 12,085 1:3 90,175 
Major activity attending school....... 84,337 2,770 87,107 9.4 3,068 
Secondary activity other than attending 
SCHOOLS Secacie (rece ie th Fe een 2,423 645 3,068 0.3 0 
Totaly tec uss Bers ier ae a ee 915,270 9,963 925,233 100.0 - 
TABLE 6. Results of Validity Test for Decision Table No. 1, Males by Age 
Percen- 
tage of Cases 
Name of variable penne oe 4 Total total with no 
ecisions ecisions ecisions | w mber of dewdan 
decisions 
number number 
Male, 14-19 years: 
Major activity attending school ....... 997,348 17,008 | 1,014,356 285,523 
Major and secondary activities other than 
Aten CIN gs SCHOO leary Siew) eae nee 250,891 17,999 268,890 16,633 
Number of working hours 35-99 ...... 2,916 3,696 6,612 10,021 
peeking full-timeiwork 99... 2). se: 1,988 243 DL 7,790 
Seeking part-time work ........... — - - = 
Number of hours usually worked 35 
OD MNOTe mien Pat Eee, ocak hte eee 1,469 355 1,824 5,966 
Number of hours usually worked under 35 4,869 1,097 5,966 0 
Other Wapataest eno pee ae a Ree ates — = = = 
UR Otal pais ve eaten ne eee 1,259,481 40,398 | 1,299,879 = 
Male, 20-24 years: 
Major activity attending school ....... 195,152 in 206,924 1.9 738,594 
Major and secondary activities other than 
attending SCHOOL (Sd o.0 4 4 waged 698,240 3,392 703,632 4.4 34,962 
Number of working hours 35-99 ...... 18,176 3,042 21,578 23 13,384 
Seeking full-time work ........... 1,439 1,020 2,459 0.3 10,925 
Secking part-time work, 6. 2 5. 2.695 2 146 _ 146 0.0 10,779 
Number of hours usually worked 35 or 
INOICH LY Rie Le eyes (oes eet 4,937 674 5,611 0.6 5,168 
Number of hours usually worked under 35 4,184 984 5,168 0.5 0 
ORICES (cUabicnane «thee eo e tee = = — - = 
Otay 6 9 Se eae ce eee ee 922,274 23,244 945,518 = 


ext DS hae 


TABLE 7. Results of Validity Test for Decision Table No. 2, Males by Age 


Percen- 
. Correct Incorrect Total tage of Cases 
Sl ereet. variable decisions decisions decisions Lede — with no 
number of decision 
decisions 
number number 
Male, 14-19 years: 
Major and ve hegeed activities other 
EVAN AUCCNCING SCHOOU. a5 es) ccs Gs 250,891 17,999 268,890 20.7 6:7 [v1.03 
Number of working hours 35-99... .. 3,565 12,627 16,192 12). 7780 1014-797 
Seeking full-time WOLK nines sialic Goce: Dee) 4,329 6,681 0.5 64.8 1,008.1 16 
Seeking part-time work ........... 7,012 ~ 7,012 0.5 = 1,001,104 
Number of hours usually worked 35 or : ; 
HROLC MWe ee aie ey eG iiaes oe Specs %, 2 1,658 Bi2 3,430 0.3 : 
Number of hours usually worked under 35 168,813 2,639 171,452 3:2 : Us 356323 
Major activity attending school ....... 811,958 14,264 826,222 63.6 ed ,o 
Secondary activity other than attending 
SEO GME EP Mia ays te id “athe aac erdy = =< = = ~ Es 
NOt al Mee ec sol gs 4k 8 1,246,249 53,630 | 1,299,879 100.0 4.1 ~_ 
Male, 20-24 years: 
Major and secondary activities other 
than attending School... £0 oie. ayes 698,240 5,392 703,632 74.6 0.8 241,886 
Number of working hours 35-99 ...... 18,176 4,286 22,462 2.4 19.1 219,424 
Seeking full-time work ........... 1,994 5,340 7,334 0.8 72.8 212,090 
pecking part-tume work ~ 3. . 66. as 1,129 156 1,285 0.1 12:1 210,805 
Number of hours usually worked 35 or 
INOUE Spe eat wane he ects IG wos, Os 5,202 984 6,186 0.6 15.9 204,619 
Number of hours usually worked under 35 23,371 2,854 26,225 2.8 10.9 178,394 
Major activity attending school....... 169,468 8,926 178,394 18.9 5.0 0 
Secondary activity other than attending 
SCHOOIMMREnS Hibas SrauewYald ai a)e ua use. 5: 6 _ — a — — = 
TC oy ss ohondtth Se ae ee ee 917,580 27,938 945,518 100.0 3.0 - 


TABLE 8. Enrolment Rates as Arrived at by the Decision Method and as 
Established by the Special Survey, With Compensation Effect Permitted, 
by Sex and Age, April 1971 


Percentage of full-time students 


Oe hi Results of Results of the 
| decision table no. 1 special survey 
Both sexes: 
RES a ey alas aia pote ‘es Sad hnnnu ruta ye 
J OS TM Gee a ena yoy hg a snes a 
Re rane) a gles a we ee 8 : 
Female: 
14-19 years. ...... ae OE ee ee 
ere eG i he a wee ae : rei 
Se ae ag ale Ke ee ee ‘ 
Male: 
feet Vents; ou ss. « cana ieee oer ae oe 
CU ee ee ee ee : 


EOE ee ee 
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Using Decision Table No. 1, 2.4% of the decisions turned out to be 
incorrect. This is the maximum possible discrepancy for the month of April 1971. 
It includes all cases which were wrongly classified, i.e., individuals indicating that 
they attended school full-time who were classified as ‘“‘non-students” or 
individuals indicating that they did not attend school full-time who were classified 
as “‘students’’. 


A certain number of these errors will cancel out. Table 8 shows the net error 
level involved in using Decision Table No. 1. Regardless of age-sex grouping, net 
error is always less than 0.5%. 


These tests demonstrate that “students” can be accurately distinguished 
from “‘non-students” by the use of Decision Table No. 1, and that the procedure 
yields a school enrolment rate that closely approximates the “actual” rates 
obtained by means of the supplementary labour force survey questions. As a 
result Decision Table No. 1 was applied to all available operational tapes, i.e., the 
data from 1966 to 1973, to distribute 14-24-year olds by student and 
non-student status.24 Only the months of the academic year (January-May and 
October-December) were used for this transformation. The summer months had 
to be rejected because the schools are closed during that part of the year. After 
the results had been studied the months of May, June, and September were 
excluded as well. The in-school period is shorter for a large number of students, 
notably in the 20-24 age group, and this had a considerable impact on enrolment 
and participation rates. 


A review and analysis of the enrolment rates that were obtained is presented 
in the following chapter. Enrolment rates are of particular interest in the context 
of a study devoted to participation rates because student or non-student status is 
an important participation level determinant in these age groups. In addition, 
studies have shown that there is a relationship between the unemployment rate 
and the school attendance rate.25 


24 Unemployment rates for non-students as calculated on the basis of these data will 
be found in Appendix E. 

25 Beverly Duncan, “Dropouts and the Unemployed”, Journal of Political Economy 
(April 1965), pp. 121-34. Also see W.G. Bowen and T.A. Finegan, The Economics of Labor 
Force Participation (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969), Chapters 12-14. 


CHAPTER III 
ENROLMENT RATES 


A pen on the Enrolment Rates derived from Monthly Labour Force Survey 
ata 


To check their reliability the enrolment rates derived in the previous chapter 
were compared with enrolment rate data from other sources. Numerous 
difficulties were encountered because official enrolment rates for full-time 
students in regular schools are available by elementary and secondary grades only 
not by age groupings, and could be used neither to prove nor to disprove the 
results obtained from Decision Table No. 1. 


However, a special survey carried out by Statistics Canada’s Education 
Science and Culture Division in 196826 made possible some comparisons for that 
year. Available age groups were broken down separately (see Table 9). The official 
rates for all age groups are slightly lower than the derived enrolment rates. The 
disparity is due partly to a difference in the reference periods of the two sets of 
data (September 30, 1968, and late October of the same year) and in part to a 
difference in coverage of students enrolled. Enrolment rates derived from Decision 
Table No. 1 are for all full-time students including students enrolled in 
Department of Manpower and Immigration training courses and those in private 
trade schools and business colleges; the latter groups are excluded from the data 
provided by the Education, Science and Culture Division of Statistics Canada. 


4 The comparison is made with unpublished data that were used for Table 50 in the 
publication Estimated Participation Rates in Canadian Education, 1968-69, Statistics Canada 
(Catalogue 81-552, Occasional) (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1972), p. 162. 


TABLE 9. Comparison of Enrolment Rates by Age, Fall 1968 


Unpublished figures from 
the Education Division, 
Projections Section 
(for September 30, 1968) 


Results of 
decision 
table no. 1 

(late October) 


Age 


pe oe SOO, aes BC ae Ot a eC Ma Se ee oe 
aeobn ae wie) 6.26, Jes Clk O ne) 2. 9) 8 OC Se: 


Pwr Gene er (6118 @ (e 6 Sie) @ 2 8 a 6 


Cer sae ele. 8 #6 18 By ee (8 see 


1 Percentages based on population estimates from the Census Division. _ om 
Percentages based on population estimates corrected by the Education Division, 


Projections Section, Statistics Canada. 
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No other comparison can be made for other months or years in view of the 
absence of statistics on enrolment by age at the national level. Such statistics are. 
available at the provincial level but are unsatisfactory because of the lack of 
precision in the population estimates serving as denominators when considerable 
time has elapsed since the last census. Furthermore, estimates of interprovincial 
migration flows lack precision. 


Analysis of Year-to-year Variations 


The validity of the derived enrolment rates can also be checked by 
examining their stability over time. If these enrolment rates are not subject to 
wide variability over time this would indicate that the results of the validation 
check with data from the month of April 1971 were not a matter of chance. 
Enrolment rates from Table 10 are presented in Chart 1. 


The rates tend to increase from year to year which can be explained by the 
fact that enrolment rates have displayed a general upward trend for the past 
several years. Young people have been attending school in increasing numbers and 
staying longer. 


In the 14-19 age group enrolment rates are much higher (70% to 80%) than 
in the 20-24 age group (5% to 24%) and the gap between male and female rates 
shows a tendency to narrow. The drop in enrolment at the university level in 
1971-72 is also recorded. It is most strongly marked in the case of men in the 
20-24 age group but carries on into the 14-19 age group in 1972-73. A similar 
decline in female enrolment rates appears in 1972-73 which is also confirmed by 
official statistics. 


Analysis of Month-to-month Variations 


Not only do enrolment rates increase from year to year but there is also 
some variation within individual school years, a phenomenon that appears 
surprising at first sight. The composition of the sample was first explored to 
explain this phenomenon. A relative increase in the number of younger persons in 
the sample from month to month would tend to cause a rise in the enrolment rate 
since younger members of the 14-24 age group are characterized by higher rates. 
If this was the case, then the overall enrolment rate would show a month-to- 
month increase. 


In order to determine whether variations in the month-to-month enrolment 
rate were due to population sampling comparisons were made between the various 
rotation groups which result in a completely renewed sample by the end of each 
6-month period.27 The November-December 1967 and December 1970-January 
1971 periods, in particular, came under close scrutiny because of the unusual 
degrees of discontinuity which they displayed (see Table 11). These comparisons, 
however, led to a negative conclusion because no rejuvenation of age structure in 
the successive rotation groups could be discerned. 


27 Canadian Labour Force Survey (Methodology), op. cit., p. 26. 
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TABLE 10. Enrolment Rates by Sex and Age, January-April and October-December, 1966-73 


Year and month 


1966: 
AAUALYE Peete ere SiR Paks Go ecw > 
Beit Yemen sh ee dS 
INVATC UMMM RT clasts fs isl sels Pavay iS) iend 
UNGTaIL y 4 Sete hemes cee er ed a 
QOL tay. BO eee Le 
INGVCITOCCAMEE Must aro GJ Bs sl". oh 6 oc 
DISS TOS a 3 ke ee ene eer ea ea 
1967: 
UAE TOY 8 Ee ee ee ee) 
PeOtg ety se nes Bis iy Bean ths 5.5 
eS a 5.5 
JNYOLE 0 | iaSR eta Sas sae a a 5.5 
OCLODET a eda: als Peele a aint san 5.7 
INOVENIDEL MERE es ait eo Ses 6.0 
IDECOMUCTM Ee Ue, 226) ih! 2 a ia. slo. 6.4 
1968: 
ORO AUY enue caine ari tosis acy is a." 0) Ao 6.5 54.0 77.0 19.6 
RCDIUALYs eitie gs oa eta ah kas ss hes) 543 16.6 20.9 
March a She aS eee 76 54.0 76.7 20.2 
Nasa » concise dts, USC er ae ae ok 53.6 76.4 19.7 
OCLODEC RMP RN eee te fe x22 ek a eek T2 53.5 76.9 19.3 
INOVEIMIOC Cmte ait, ct heh el iss fw Ix es ai vahes 7.8 53.9 i ee 20.2 
DE CCMUCE Pee is fc ing eel MoS 8.0 54.0 717.8 19.6 
1969: 
ANUARV AMER aee Tee rks acis tele as 7.9 53.8 77.9 19.1 
He Di UAV Eterna yan fat. iis «el osu 8.4 54.3 jee 19.8 
IN ETE auc 5.6, co: bots Eee ene ea 8.3 52.8 76.2 19.0 
AOTILe eae te AG hee ho Ye tp Gl. 8.7 53.6 oh es 19.3 
GolObeh eae ri cist sons Ges a me 8.4 54.4 78.3 20.5 
INOVEMIDC TOE cael ne 0! lo! 5, STS eho We) lo 8.9 55.1 718.9 24:5 
DC CEINDCT EE Earn e isis ees a. 55% 9.2 54.8 78.8 20.9 
1970: 
UPTIVTET RY <5 Sol nig ar on ae ae a 50.9 718.6 21.4 
SC OLUAEV aia ea Se ciicitey ke k's) oi els 51.4 79.1 225 
NAT CHEM Poe eta fees kane) ee ata 51.7 78.8 Dare 
Nest Bio. Lokal nh ee 51.3 78.8 22.1 
OCLODEDE eras tas aires AV thos ate 49.8 iy | 21.3 
INGVeMbeC Mme Hl) iscsi oils se 50.1 Thad 21.4 
Becemberma et. ction eel ss 50.6 78.7 22.0 
1971: 
Sy MAY Rass oc, Clon) aA eae T9.1 Dee 
ECOPMALYS CHO oi so Slee Wiis fe. a. es 78.7 225 
WUENTo th 2. cy dalG sae he ROR ee 79.6 oT 
er ee 5 78.5 | 22.4 
77.0 19.5 
re Se ce at Me es Fac au 979 199 
PR er arty ho fe. oss 7 196 
DICCEIMDC Le rena He ence clic: sudo we ve 78. 
1972: 
JANUAR Vaneuees SAN eee Leesa: on, als 
RCDLUALY areata tira: Oh nee Bese a 
IMATCHGEE stint eae armen har 5 as 
Naya), lene ae S teas ke eS, a 
WOCEODCEIRI tebe A ees eee 
INOVEDIDC Take eeeE hoes voc ieany: er aU ible 
IDE CENIDEL a er rete ley ath aiie ss 
1973: 
EVA. G0 Ole oe Saat AN O eis Sara a 
Be DLUdt y= wee ees Cr ata Gs, toe Ao es 
March ia Soon lhc) a a Sn 
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TABLE 11. Distribution of Rotating Groups by Student/Non-student Status 
and Age, November and December 1967, December 1970 and J anuary 197] 


Rotating group 


Age and status 


Leaving 


Entering Leaving 
Nov. 1967 


Entering 
Dec. 1967 | Dec. 1970 


Jan. 1971 


percentage 


14 years: 
SOU SSS sas See a ae ae 11.25 10.31 10:25 10.20 
INGHesteiise wee ls oc) a se sk 24 Ly 18 .05 
AE io eA ww wan 11.49 10.48 10.43 10.25 
15-16 years: 
SOG DOES ee sen 18.43 20.40 20.32 19.91 
(SEOLESS pha (ec9) Eas Sn, a ar” 2.61 1.76 2.23 L;27 
UE a & ae re a 21.04 22.16 2255 21.18 
17-19 years: 
So) 2 i a cen 13.67 15.89 13272 16.87 
INO SICCHIS gs ee Se ses Ss SF 7 14.23 22 11.30 
Grape ae ee eB a 29.44 30.12 26.44 28.17 
20-24 years: 
SC Se 2 oe 4.25 5.07 5.37 6.99 
INQUESCIOCIIES O84. fea le sas swe 33.77 S219 CePA 33.40 
as Elk GN ie ce bok we 37.24 40.58 40.39 
14-24 years: 
Sad CntS ee ch 51.67 49.65 53.97 


48.33 
Pe es es es Se 100.00 


50.35 
100.00 


46.03 


The second hypothesis explored to account for the month-to-month 
increases in enrolment rates concerned the impact of special programs organized 
by the Department of Manpower and Immigration. For those years for which 
month-to-month data are available28 (1969-73), comparisons can be made 
between variations in the number of participants in manpower training programs 
and variations in the derived rates (see Chart 2). As can be seen, there is some 
degree of correspondence between month-to-month changes in enrolment rates 
and variations in the number of persons participating in manpower training 
programs. 


28 Unpublished data, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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Chart-2 
Full-time Trainees in Training Programs, 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, |969-75 
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Source: Annual Report, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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There are very few statistics available on training programs but a breakdown 
of trainees by age and sex was available (see Table 12). In view of the fact that 
over 70% of the trainees are male and since the 20-24 age group always accounts 
for over 32% of the total, it was possible to trace the influence of these programs 
on enrolment rates for men in the 20-24 age group. 


TABLE 12. Age-sex Distribution of Full-time Trainees, Manpower Training Programs, 
Department of Manpower and Immigration, 1967-73 


Sex and age | Fs 
1967-68 


Canada, 1967-73 


] 


“r 
1968-69 | 1969-70 | 1970-71 1971-72 | 1972-73 
T i | 
Sex: 
le ae 80.6 80.9 78.9 78.3 714.4 70.5 
Penaie eee fe ore 19.4 19.1 21.1 7 25.6 29.5 
Age: : 
rceiovede mp eo RS ee 5.3 8.5 7.6 6.0 9.2 - 
EI OA an nn area ean 33.4 34.7 34.6 33.6 32.0 4 
ER A Viol a es ae 43.7 46.7 47.2 48.4 47.3 
ee ie eG Ws ee wk 8.4 | 9.3 10.6 12.0 11.5 ; 
) 


5 Percentages do not always add up to 100 because some trainees neglected to indicate their ages. 
Not available. 


Source: Unpublished data, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


The curves showing enrolment rates for men in the 20-24 age group on the 
one hand, and the numbers taking training courses between 1969 and 1973 on the 
other reveal, in each case, a rise in November followed by a drop in December, 
then a recovery in January and February. There is thus a considerable degree of 
correspondence from October to February. During March and April the number 
of men taking training courses falls rapidly while school enrolment rates remain 
much more stable. This may be explained by the respective reference periods for 
the two data series: the reference week for the Labour Force Survey from which 
enrolment rates are derived is the second week of every month whereas the 
number of persons taking training courses is determined by a “census” at the end 
of the month. The two sets of data are thus collected a fortnight apart and this 
may explain the fact that the drop in the enrolment rate in April is a month 
behind the drop in the number of persons participating in manpower training 
programs. 


The total male population in the 20-24 age group is approximately one 
million of which about 200,000 are students. By applying the percentages from 
Table 12 to the data given in Chart 2 it becomes evident that the number of men 
between the ages of 20 and 24 who participate in manpower training programs 
varies from 13,000 to 23,000, depending on the time of year. Since these figures 


tes 


represent from 6% to 12% of the total number of male students in the 20-24 age 
group, the training programs have a definite effect on enrolment rates in this 
group. A change of 10% in the number of students in this group means a change 
of just over 2% in the corresponding enrolment rate. Month-to-month changes in 
the derived enrolment rates are, in fact, of this order of magnitude. 


One can surmise that a similar phenomenon occurs in the other groups, 
though on a smaller scale (a feature which makes the effort more difficult to 
observe in the case of these groups). Women account for, at most, 30% of the 
number of persons taking training courses and 7.0% of the trainees are from the 
19-and-under age group. To summarize, the month-to-month fluctuation in 
enrolment rates is to a considerable extent the result of the impact made by the 
special courses organized by the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 


On the other hand, the largest month-to-month variations occur among 
women in the 14-19 age group, a phenomenon that remains unexplained. For this 
group a possible explanation is enrolment in private schools, especially business 
colleges, which have widely divergent calendars and are commonly attended by 
members of this population group. Unfortunately, this hypothesis cannot be 
tested in the absence of adequate data. 


Analysis of Cyclical Fluctuations 


The graph showing enrolment rates indicates an upward trend for all groups. 
This trend, however, is not strictly linear in nature. Faced with a deteriorating 
labour market situation young people may decide to stay in school longer or even 
go back to school. This pattern was observed in the United States during the 
postwar years by Beverly Duncan: 


“Inspection of the fluctuations in unemployment levels 
and continuation percentages suggests that rises in un- 
employment are generally accompanied by atypically 
large increases in continuation’’.2 9 


Bowen and Finegan’s study3° provides additional support on this point, 
although statistical evidence can be found only in cross-section data since a 
statistical test of the relationship using time series data is not significant. Jacob 
Mincer also alludes to this phenomenon when he states: 


“The data indicate not only labour force withdrawals 
in recession periods but also relative increases in school 
enrolment at such times, an interesting reflection of 
changing opportunity costs during the business cycle’’.31! 


29 Beverly Duncan, op. cit., p. 128. 
30 William G. Bowen and T. Aldrich Finegan, op. cit., p. 468. 
31 Jacob Mincer, op. cit., p. 98. 
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In view of the possibility that the enrolment rate might be a function of the 
unemployment rate, a correlation was calculated for fluctuations in the 
unemployment rate and year-to-year changes in enrolment rates to see whether 
Canadian data pointed in the same direction as American data. To minimize the 
effect of the Department of Manpower’s training programs, use was made only of 
data from the month of October. With only 7 pairs of observations available, 
however, no statistically significant results could be obtained from this correla- 
tion. 


In the next chapters participation rates will be analyzed and the relationships 
between those rates and seasonal and cyclical demand for labour will be studied. 


CHAPTER IV 
PARTICIPATION RATES 


As one would expect, an examination of labour force participation rates by 
student and non-student status reveals marked differences in level of participation. 
Not only are the levels different but the statistics also show variation in trends. 


Levels of Participation 


As can be seen from Table 13 (or Charts 3 and 4) the school enrolment 
factor has a substantial impact. For each age-sex group comparison students have 
a labour force participation rate that is substantially lower than the non-student 
rate. 


Student participation rates vary between 6.9% and 22.5%. The divergences 
among the various groups are relatively small and no one group assumes the lead 
for the whole period. The younger females have the lowest participation rates 
throughout the period. 


Almost all males in the 20-24 age group who have left school are members 
of the labour force. Their level of labour force participation (96.5% to 98.8%) 
parallels the level for prime-age males.32 


Teenage males who are out of school also have a higher level of 
participation. Between 1966 and 1973 90.1% to 94.7% of them were in the labour 
force. 


In comparison with their male counterparts, females in the 14-19 and 20-24 
age categories who are out of school have substantially lower labour force 
participation levels. The participation rates of the former group range between 
69.4% and 76.2% while participation rates of the older group vary between 56.5% 
and 65.3%. The lower participation level among older women is related to the fact 


that this group includes a larger number of married women with young 
children.33 


32 During the same months between 96.0% and 97.8% of males in the 25-44 age 
group were attached to the labour force. Seasonally Adjusted Labour Force Statistics, 
January 1953-December 1971, Statistics Canada (Catalogue 71-201, Annual) (Ottawa: 
Information Canada, 1972), p. 201. 

33 The low participation level among married women has been the subject of several 
Canadian studies: Sylvia Ostry, “The Female Worker in Canada”, 196] Census Monograph 
Programme, Statistics Canada (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1968), p. 16; B.G. Spencer and 
D.C. Featherstone, ‘Married Female Labour Force Participation: A Micro Study”, Special 
Labour Force Studies, Series B, No. 4, Statistics Canada (Catalogue 71-516, Occasional) 
(Ottawa: Information Canada, 1971); J.D. Allingham, “Women Who Work: Part 1”, Special 
Labour Force Studies, No. 5, Statistics Canada (Catalogue 71-509, Occasional) (Ottawa: 
Information Canada, 1967); and J.D. Allingham end B.G. Spencer, “Women Who Work: Part 
2”, Special Labour Force Studies, Series B, No. 2, Statistics Canada (Catalogue 71-514, 
Occasional) (Ottawa: Information Canada, 1968). 
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TABLE 13. Participation Rates by Age Group, Students and Non-students, Males and Females, 
January-April and October-December, 1966-73! 


Year and month 14-19 years 20-24 years 14-19 years 20-24 years 


1966: 

ATIUAT VRIES eee oie al ec) alates we 1k 122 7.8 9.5 72.0 97.2 56.5 
IBC OLUALV IME ge Rie Lath wae Gokhale sis 12.9 7.4 Si 72.6 97.8 56.5 
so in HO ee, 13.6 7.8 10.9 73.7 97.9 58.0 
Sv olgtky , Syad ity 4 Mee ae ee re 14.2 8.9 8.5 74.6 98.0 58.3 
B15) 50) OX" tay SN a deen ee 1553) 9.4 9.1 76.2 98.8 

INOVEM) Deraern tate es Vs, Hee cove 13.9 8.9 10.1 74.0 98.3 38 i 
IDECEMDEriako Sana she ws ace ao 14.3 8.5 fhe) Vad 98.0 58.6 

1967: 

Waniat Vanes CMe ec akees, Bis wis es 13.9 6.9 8.1 71.0 97.8 58.6 
INC DEUALY me ree sco ake, Kg aks. ws ib3e3 6.9 hail 71.0 97.5 58.6 
BEAD Be teamethe ah ee i >. Bigg smn, a 4,8 16.3 9.4 11.1 74.0 97.4 59.6 
Wott le. ae Soe aaa ae ee ee 15.8 9.4 12.0 72.6 97.2 58.9 
OCLODCT IEEE Rete ere, oo creteta coc < 15.0 98 9.2 75.0 98.1 59.0 
INOVeM De Tammie Os agi.) 2h, 15.4 11.0 1235 74.4 97.8 59.4 
IDECCMIOCKINTa tag fre eciia eote ss seats 16.3 2 9.5 74.5 97.7 60.5 
1968: 
ENE TA ee Te a 14.8 72.5 96.9 60.2 
JHA) GUA i pee acy cae aaa a a ea a 14.9 71.9 97.0 61.2 
rea 1S ae eel I one eS 71.9 97.1 61.5 
NOUN eee tae PS) tod) SB ahonss & Ys 74.7 97.8 61.5 
ORtODETE TEIN A fos ow eo ee os ES 74.9 98.1 61.8 
INGVEMDCTMEISE es elve tin e's oe 18.4 74.3 97.6 61.2 
DECC MCE Nea en ie aie se) St o/s 16.8 75.3 97.4 60.4 

1969: 
aN ALy ae ae eat Cae eid RST tol bk 16.1 733 96.9 61.2 
BC DRUANVAE nN Mate vec tue es, soe S32 73.1 97.4 62.6 
NES bus SO a ee a a 14.2 i: : ee Si 
PAD Tile ita sy hin Eig Wee fe eee! Sha 18.1 ; : 
OCLODCK I Eat tes: f cbie ose & 17.3 72.8 97.6 63.0 
INOVeTT De Ga menrte et ols Suid os 17.3 74.6 96.9 62.2 
IDGCeIIDermmmee fet ePeimies ur eke) a8 17.6 WP Me) 97.0 61.4 

1970: 

EATERY, ae, SOS Ee Ree ee 15:3 70.5 97.2 60.9 
RC OLIATV I MECRARN Ecos Hels. cs we 16.3 T12 97.2 61.3 
IMAL CHUM MINE Seema fe a! Aces, co et Sees ag. a 16.8 70.7 97.0 61.7 
APTile ee comets ahi BiG s&s + canes 19.0 70.6 97.4 61.0 
OOO Dohme rest eye hi ors. at crea cass 18.9 74.3 97.1 61.5 
INGVCINDCEDEsta i As ais a elas 19.3 72.8 O72 61.9 
IDECEnIDEN niet lis: wea eed ake esa 18.5 72.2 97.2 62.3 
1971: 

| eee AS: Si 18.3 71.6 96.8 62.9 
rh ten 179 11.0 | 96.7) 628 
REDIUALY eae citer oc gees o> bynes, 2 970 626 
INGRCHMR er basse iss) ars ee Be 17.5 69.5 A oe 
ORIEN Fe Gls ahd ayn 4 x 9 19.0 69.4 97.1 
CCTOOCEM ERT TN GG, Gy Sl Saiwiis Bs. 18.5 1S2 97.4 65.3 
INOVenIDetane teeta is co ose ais 18.2 be : ie ao 
IDECEMDCEI eee os, ee. > oe rss 18.4 . 

1972; 

70.7 97.1 63.7 
FANUATVMOMS aera eee Oh oes 17.0 16 965 633 

16.7 

RCDIUALY A Pec uske te side eo, fe ic Goss je 101 96.5 64.2 
rg 5 ies See Ney oy ee ee " : 705 96.7 62.6 
OCtOpenee te ec skar st Bust aia % 18.8 ie : re pie 
INOVeHIDCHose ret ete ase se) Sth es 2S 17.5 733 96.2 65.0 
BS COMPETI jt elses ees ashes N63 8 19.3 ; 

1973: 70.1 96.4 65.1 
VONUATV awe eE ee eeu an 20a GeeueT ae te 13 97.0 66.6 
February Nos) Seka As ee SS pS we 18 713.3 97.1 65.7 
Marchaeyrran attics sass aie aps > =e 2. 18.2 73's 97.0 65.5 
PNY 3 seithede. pee tas Ce eee re 222 . . 


1 These estimates are derived through Decision Table No. 1 and, therefore, could differ from estimates derived 
through direct measurement. 
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Chart-3 
Non-Student Participation Rate, Two Age Groups, 
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Chart-4 
Student Participation Rate, Two Age Groups, 
Males and Females, |966-73 
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Trends in Participation Rates 


Trends in participation among the two groups are strikingly dissimilar 
(year-to-year changes are graphed in Charts 5 and 6) which is persuasive evidence 
of the importance of studying the student and non-student groups separately. 
Three of the four non-student groups moved slowly downward, but the four 
student groups, however, moved steeply upward. In Chart 7, where year-to-year 
changes for the combined student and non-student population are recorded, 
trends are less strongly defined. 


Participation rates for non-students tend to decline (see Chart 5). Women in 
the 20-24 age group constitute an exception to this general tendency with clearly 
perceptible upward trends among both the student and non-student components. 
Participation rates for female non-students in the 14-19 age group remained nearly 
stable with only the slightest downward trend. Rates for male non-students in the 
20-24 age group reveal a tendency to decline which parallels a similar tendency in 
participation rates among male workers in the 25-44 age group. The changes are 
relatively slight in terms of actual magnitude but there is an unmistakable and 
persistent downward movement. Rates for male non-students in the 14-19 age 
group decline from year to year. The past two academic years have been 
exceptional in terms of the overall trend. 


Year-to-year changes in participation rates for students in the 20-24 age 
group are much more strongly marked than for the younger in-school groups. The 
most striking trend, an upward one, is visible among the female in-school 20-24 
age group. For male students in the same age group participation rates tend, by 
and large, to rise, although with some fairly considerable exceptions during the 
first years of the period. Moderate upward trends, of roughly the same order of 
magnitude, are apparent for students in both 14-19 age groups and, with a few 
exceptions, this trend continues throughout the period. 


Seasonal Movements in Participation Rates 


The derived labour force participation series were not seasonally adjusted 
because only incomplete years are covered (the months of the academic year are 
the only ones used for analysis). The need for observations extending over a 
period of several years is demonstrated in Table 14 which gives cumulative 
month-to-month results including increases (+), declines (-) and months in which 
no change occurred (QO). In a number of cases it was not possible to establish the 
normal change in participation rates with any certainty because increases and 
declines balance out, or nearly so. The month of January is the only one in which 
there is a general drop in participation for the 14-24 age group as a whole. In 
addition, month-to-month changes in student participation rates suggest that a 
different seasonal model may be indicated for the 14-19 age group than for the 
20-24 age group. 
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Annual Change in Non-Student Participation Rate, 
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Annual Change in Student Participation Rate, 
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Annual Change in Student and Non-Student 
Participation Rate, Two Age Groups, Males and 
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TABLE 14. Summary of Month-to-month Changes in Participation Rates, 1966-73 


Status, sex and age 


November December 


+|—| O|] + - Oo; + +|—-|] 0} + - 0 
Students: 
Male: 
D024 yeats, 205. aes 3 4; —- 5 3} - 5 3 | - 3 5 — 5 Dal a) 5 - 
LASTOe cy bee Puree eae - 7) - 3 5 is 4; 4]- / Li} = 3) 3 1 5 aay 
Female: 
20-24 Veatsi oe cau ee 2 soe = 6 1 1 5 3] - 4 4} - 4 3]; - 4 3 
L421 OW i oe oe Stee —_ 7\ - 4 1/-—-|}| 4) 4) - 7 1} - 3 5 1 4 ee 
Non-students: 
Male: 
DOLZA Veatsie ea a nee eo: Dae <Si,|\ == ee 4|- 4;'4]- 6 2/ - 3 4; —- 1 6; —- 
14s Os ete tes ee eee - 7) - 7 1 | - 5 3) - 3 5} - 5 Ze 1 6} — 
Female: 
2O-2anvearsinn. es ice ti. So Ae eG 2a cee Gy lp Dene S 5 | - 3 4; - 4 3; - 
TART Otis tothe be eee 1] 6] —- 3 5 | - 3S | 4 4 | - 2a Ss - 2 5| — 


CHAPTER V 
RESULTS OF THE ANALYSIS 


To measure the impact of seasonal and cyclical shortfalls in demand on 
participation rates, the following model was developed in Chapter I: 


PRjj = ag + ay SF; + a9 CU_2 + a3 CU_¢ + a4 CU_19 +e 
where: 


PRij is the participation rate of age-sex group i, i extending from 1... to 4, and 
with student/non-student status j, j being equal to 1, 2; 


ag isa constant; 
SF; is the seasonal unemployment factor for the age-sex group i; 


OR Glas and CU-_ 12 are cyclical unemployment rates for males in the 25-44 
age group with lags of 2, 6, and 12 months respectively, e.g., CU-_}1> is the 
unemployment rate 12 months earlier; 


e is an error term. 


Participation rates (PRjj;) as calculated on the basis of data obtained through 
Decision Table No. 1 are given in Table 13. This permits eight regressions in all: 
males and females; two age groups, 14-19 and 20-24; and student status and 
non-student status. 


The seasonal demand deficit is represented by the seasonal unemployment 
factor for each of the age-sex groups under review. Since the analysis applies only 
to the months of the school year, it is not possible to employ seasonal in-school 
and out-of-school unemployment factors. This lack of precision in the seasonal 
demand variable will be minimal for students in the 14-19 age group and for 
non-students in the 20-24 age group in view of the fact that students predominate 
in the first of these groups and non-students predominate in the second. The 
seasonal factors are those used to calculate official Canadian unemployment rates. 
They are derived from the X-11 Variant of the American Bureau of the Census 
Seasonal Adjustment Method No. II and are given in Appendix C. 


The cyclical unemployment rate for males in the 25-44 age group, without 
the irregular movement, represents the deficit in cyclical demand. To remove the 
irregular movement centred moving averages were calculated for numbers of both 
employed and unemployed. A 3-month period was used to calculate the moving 
average for unemployment while a 2-month period was used in the case of 
employment. A special point was made of retaining the official method of adding 
seasonally adjusted employment and unemployment figures together when 
calculating the denominator of the unemployment rate. The figures used will be 
found in Appendix D. 


SoA Ges 


The results of the regressions are given in Table 15.34 The seasonal factor is 
negative in all cases for which it is significant. It is not significant in the case of 
out-of-school females in the 20-24 age group. Also, the influence of the seasonal 
demand variable is stronger for females than for males. It varies between - .05 and 
-.07 for females while for males it ranges between -.01 and - .03. This means that, 
all other factors held constant, an increase of 10 in the seasonal factor results in a 
decline of from 0.1 to 0.7 in the participation rate. 


Coefficients of variables represent the effect for the whole of the period 
under review (1966-73). During this period maximum variation in seasonal factors 
for one year occurred in the case of women in the 14-19 age group (see Appendix 
C).35 Given the coefficients the seasonal factor resulted in an annual mean 
variation of -5.01 in participation rates for this group over the total period. 
Seasonal demand had a comparable effect on participation rates for female 


34 For the female in-school 20-24 age group it was necessary to force the constant into 
the regression to obtain a model comparable to the one used for the other groups under 
review. When the constant is not included, the following results are obtained: 


PR ==.03SF tu 61CUS3 4250CUL >: 
R? = .74;s = 1.91; D.W. = 1.62; F = 51.12. 
35 The range of annual variation averages out at 62.6 for males in the 14-19 age group, 


71.5 for females in the 14-19 age group and 65.5 for males in the 20-24 age group. For 
females in the 20-24 age group, however, it is only 30.3. 


TABLE 15. Regression Results’ for Students and Non-students by Age and Sex, 1966-73 


14-19 years 20-24 years 14-19 years 20-24 years 


Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 


Variables: 
Gonstant. y.n5 cot). sone ke pare enone 7.88 4.69 2.847] 97.31 80.18 | 100.12 50.43 
Seasonalitactotiems i, ea enea eae — .07 =102" 05)" 07: 06" — 01 
Cyclical unemployment rates: 
WiAthi2 =m onthilagyases ae eee 1.54 1.06 iLsy3) 105. ce — .42 eS 
WithiG-monthilager. cece. nen ee oe aes es ae As a ave 
Withtl2-monthilae ie ae eee: 98 (LGU 2.42 ai #8 ae 1.50 
Statistical measures: 
Sue eae G(r ah oe ati Cine ic oe tna ele 1.54 9 Dh hee, Bs 1722 
Sar ee seman Se Merl A 16 an 74 29 10 60 77 
DEN ed cote erty Bre anacdath otice 0 cota 1.08 eae 1.66 1.16 122 125 58 


54.44 43.83 51.08 11.71 3.94 SORT, 85.66 


! These regressions have been calculated using only variables with “‘F’’ having a value of 3.0 or more i.e., significan 
at the .10 level. All coefficients, however, are significant at the .01 level except as indicated in the footnotes. 
See footnote 34 above. 
3 Significant at the .05 level. 
4 Significant at the .10 level. 
5 Significant at the .02 level. 
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non-students in the same age group (-4.29). The impact on male non-students in 
the 20-24 age group was minimal (-.66) and ranged between -1.25 and -1 88 in 
other cases. In the case of female non-students 20-24 years of age the seasonal 
demand factor had no influence. 


With respect to the cyclical demand variables, lags of 2, 6 and 12 months 
were chosen to test for the existence of an immediate reaction, a somewhat more 
delayed reaction and finally a reaction appearing after the lapse of a full year. 


The effect of cyclical unemployment is positive for all student groups and 
negative for all non-students except women in the 20-24 age group. For this group 
the coefficients are positive, a point that is elaborated later in the section. The 
economic activity level has a two-fold impact on student participation rates 
(except in one instance): an immediate reaction within 2 months of the rise in the 
unemployment rate and a second reaction a year later. In the case of 
non-students, not only is the reaction negative instead of positive, it is also much 
weaker. Since the observations in the model have been expressed as percentages, 
the partial regression coefficients associated with the cyclical unemployment rate 
variable shows the effect on the participation rate of a one unit increase in this 
rate. For example, other factors held constant, an increase of 1% in the cyclical 
unemployment rate results, six months later, in an increase of 1.78 in the 
participation rate for male students in the 14-19 age group. 


The influence of the cyclical unemployment rate for all student groups is 
considerable. With only one exception, a one percentage point increase in the 
cyclical unemployment rate gives rise to a greater than one percentage point 
increase in the participation rate. The strongest reaction, in absolute terms, to a 
shortfall in cyclical demand occurs in the case of female students in the 20-24 age 
group. Males in this category come next, followed by female and male students 
14-19 years of age respectively. 


The reaction in the case of non-students is not as great although still 
marked. The maximum effect of a rise of 1% in the cyclical unemployment rate is 
- 63; this is the rate observed for males in the 14-19 age group. The reaction 
makes its appearance among non-students 2 months later or 6 months later, 
depending on the group observed. 


Female non-students in the 20-24 age group constitute an exception to the 
norm. It may be that the model, as specified, is not applicable to this group. The 
Durbin - Watson statistic for this group does in fact suggest an incorrectly 
specified relationship, the omission of one or more explanatory variables, or an 
error in observation estimates.36 In the case at hand one of the first two 
explanations would seem to be more reasonable. Participation in the labour force 
by women in the 20-24 age group is characterized by a strong upward trend 


36 J. Johnston, op. cit., pp. 177-78. 
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accompanied by downward rigidity. Since the 1960’s any decline in the 
unemployment rate has been associated with a sharp upswing in participation 
rates for this group. A rise in the unemployment rate moderates this upward trend 
but does not actually reverse it. Only with the onset of sustained unemployment 
rates in the 1970’s has some vacillation occurred in participation rates for this 


group. 


The model also proved to be weak in explaining the behaviour of the 
non-students, both males and females, in the 14-19 age group. For these groups no 
more than 29% and 10% respectively of the fluctuations occurring in participation 
rates can be attributed to the variables used ir the model. The model does, 
however, appear to be eminently applicable to the other groups, notably the 
in-school groups. 


CHAPTER VI 


CONCLUSIONS 


To measure the effect of seasonal and cyclical demand on the labour force 
participation of young students and non-students has been the primary purpose of 
this study. As noted in Chapter I both seasonal and cyclical demand may result in 
either an “additional worker” effect or a “discouraged worker” effect and these 
effects are independent of one another. While the effects of these influences 
appear similar, these two types of variation in demand may affect a particular 
group simultaneously with opposite results, that is, one with a “discouraged 
worker” and the other with an “additional worker” effect. 


For those cases where the effect of seasonal demand is significant the results 
point to a “discouraged worker” effect. Cyclical demand, on the other hand, 
produces an “additional worker” effect among students but a “discouraged 
worker” effect among non-students. The hypothesis that the two types of demand 
may cause opposite results simultaneously is thus borne out by the results 
obtained for the in-school groups. The model also suggests that either the 
“discouraged worker” effect or the “additional worker” effect may be the 
dominant factor in cyclical variations in supply. 


Further, the results reveal that a seasonal decline in demand invariably 
brings about a “discouraged worker” effect for students and non-students in the 
14-24 age group which, based on other considerations, seems to be an acceptable 
finding. There are reasons for concluding that a decline in seasonal demand is 
highly unlikely to result in an “additional worker” effect. In the first place, most 
people are well aware that seasonal fluctuations in demand recur regularly and this 
in itself implies that it would be surprising if large numbers of persons were to be 
drawn into the labour market. Common sense suggests that few people are likely 
to go out of their way to enter the labour market knowing that jobs are becoming 
harder to find. The reverse is more likely to be the case: that secondary workers 
will tend to enter the labour force when they know that their chances of success 
are greater, thus causing or reinforcing an increase in participation rates in line 
with the seasonal rise in demand. The short-term duration of financial loss 
associated with seasonal withdrawal from the labour market also leads one to 
conclude that an “additional worker’’ effect would be found only very rarely asa 
result of a seasonal decline in demand. Fluctuations in income on a seasonal basis 
are characteristic of many types of employment and are considered routine by 
those engaged in them. As well, one would expect that unemployment insurance 
programs and assistance programs associated with unemployment tend to 
undermine any potential additional worker effect. 


Turning to the cyclical demand variable, the results support the “additional 
worker” hypothesis among students while the behaviour of younger persons 
out-of-school tends to support the ‘discouraged worker” hypothesis. This 
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difference in behaviour can be explained by the very nature of these two sources 
of labour supply. Students are unquestionably secondary workers while male 
non-students in the 14-24 age group are not; labour force participation in the case 
of the latter runs over 90%, i.e., at a level characteristic of primary workers. It is 
thus not surprising that in the case of the out-of-school groups the ‘‘additional 
worker” effect is much less marked than the “discouraged worker” effect. The 
same phenomenon accounts for the fact that economic conditions make less of a 
difference in the case of non-students. 


To summarize, the evidence presented in this study suggests that the cyclical 
demand factor may produce either an “additional worker” or a “discouraged 
worker” effect among younger persons. The effect that dominates varies with 
student and non-student status. In contrast, the seasonal demand factor gives rise 
to a “discouraged worker” effect independent of whether the person is a student 
or has left school. 


APPENDIX A 


Regular Questionnaire Used for the 


Monthly Labour Force Survey 


1. Primary Ta Unit 2. Segment Number 3. Listing Number 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


4. Line No. 


5. Surname Given name 


nes ioe k? oie 8 | 


FOR “W", “L” OR “J” IN 11 OR 12 ASK 
16. For whom did this person work? name of firm, government agency or person 


6. Survey 


. INDUSTRY In what kind of business or industry did this person work? 


- OCCUPATION What kind of work did this person do in this industry? 


. To what class of worker did this person belong? 


WORKED FOR OTHERS OWN BUSINESS, FARM OR PROFESSION 


- Does this person usually work 35 hours or more at his present job? 


[AsK73] 


IF “NO” IN 
20 ASK 


. Relationship to Head of Household 


Son or Son-in-law 
Wife daughter Daughter-in-lew 


11. MAJOR ACTIVITY 
What did this person do mostly last week? 
Hed 


. SECONDARY ACTIVITY 
Did this person do anything else last week? 


LABOUR FORCE SCHEDULE - Complete a schedule for every member of the household 14 years of age or over. 


Had 

Looked a job 

for but not 

Worked work at work 


2We=  =ts= 9 =a)== 
FOR “W” IN 11 OR 12 ASK 
. How many hours did this person work last week? 
Ses ee 


22> 


== 
=3= 


= es 


Eafs5 SS 


. Did this person look 
for full time or part 
time work last week? 


Full time 


FORM 2-59 STANDARD 


18M 6502 


No Yes 
22.1F “YES” IN 21 ASK Ss Why doesn’t this person usually work| 
35 hours or more each week? 
Age or Went 
Household physical to Other 
responsibilities disability school 


Lost Found 
job job TEMP- Working Other 
Bad Public Labour during during 9 OF@FV short- (Specify 
\lIness weather Vacation holiday dispute weok week lavoff time 


ACTIVITY LAST MONTH 
. MAJOR ACTIVITY 


What was this person doing the week ending............ 2 
Hed 
Looked ajob Permanently Went Retired or 
for but not u Kept voluntarily 
Worked work at work to work Other 


SWE= ==: =ajza 
. SECONDARY ACTIVITY 
Did this person do anything else that week? 


=p b sj 


Had 
Looked a job Went Retired or Did 
for but not Kept to —- voluntarily nothing 
Worked work at work house school idle Other else 
| ae Cae a == =S= =A 22222 | 
No 


. Was this person interviewed? 


27. SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS 

A -O= 1== =25=  =3F5 == “$= 365 27 =SB= =F 
B 30  =425 5255 =6°= =a “$= 362 == =6- =F 
C =O eh a oe =$-= =6 a a 
D -0- s2e= === == >S= 2B 27 -B a 
€ =O 4° =2= == =F- 3 6 27 B= == 
F =O) =15= =2E5 =35= oa i es CM» os od 
@ =O-= === 2255 B= S-= -6 272 B= == 
BOS St a =S-= -6 +7 >B== == 
ee Co =$-- -6 7 2B:= == 
Cee 0 = s§=2 S622) s7ss ca) =o 
K =O== ss= 222 23 EE 25 s6==  =7. > - a 
28. Make comments on all vague, difficult or unusual situations. 

If non-interview enter reason. 
Ee Ses See Se Se a Se ee ee 


CAUTION - DO NOT MAKE ANY MARK AMONG THESE BLACK TIMING MARKS 


NOISIAIG C7314 — speved anbasieis —ePUED SONSIEIS gy 


APPENDIX B 
Supplementary Questionnaire Used for the 


Monthly Labour Force Survey in April 1971 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS 


27. ASK FOR ALL PERSONS 14 TO 24 YEARS OF AGE 


A. Level of schooling completed to June 1971 
Elementary Secondary (High school) University Other post secondary 
Some Completed Some Completed Degree Some Diploma 


. Year this schooling was completed es We Ws Gk ay Before Don’t 
1971 1970 1969 1968 1967 1966 1965 1964 1964 know 


. Enrolled for 


F. Hours schooling each week 
Less than 8 8-19 20 or more Don’t know 


@ @3. et ~ on) Ve ere LS ee eee ee oe ee ee ee) a ee ee oe 
. Employment since last September Continuously 
No employment Some employment employed 
° e Seee= | OS? eiecoaa! foes 
H. Hours usually worked TOl. 


i=8 ‘9512 B16 tre7s 25.34 35-44 45-54 55-64 65+ 


J. Number of months More than 


r Under 1 month 1—3 months 3 months 
6 ee OR ay nn mmm Se 


28. Make comments on all vague, difficult or unusual situations 


If non-interview enter reason 


APPENDIX C 


Seasonal Factors in Unemployment Rates for Two Age Groups, 
Males and Females, January 1966-April 1973 


Year and month 


Female 


Sere) Os ce Ge eee we Pe Oe ee ew 


AN URAC ES) Rect Sie Sis ae en ee en ee 


COD Chen RN e! ae cr cles es os wats oe Bes 


ELTON (oa hae PA RIN e's ores tae 


OCEOOCTE RR ete ten cs ate hewbisi os casitue Gd Moda «© 
INGV EIS T eid) a ara, sees leith sia osteo aye ie vals es ait 
TS CENIOOK teal ay aie otteeieiion o: bili fara) lala ie ayia Soca 8! 


INOVCMMOCEEE IAI Se leieiste Ce sole eevee See 
DECC CTA a ies sls. 6 (av Suan coo) Ale ee Ses ela = 


ENTS VIG hes 6, 45 SABES gh Qs GRCRC LO \ONC ONCE ME ORONCH Sa NOROED 


(CYST s 5. Sala ae ARERR OO een eens 
INOVEMUCI ee a eile niels che se opts ols sa o's 
DECEMDeia ie ide Ihe ois.) os ees al ee alle» 


14-19 years ee years 


Male 

mt + 
14-19 years 20-24 years 
LSS cf) 141.7 

134.0 146.8 | 

129.2 146.2 | 
tile eer 131.4 
94.4 100.0 
122.3 78.6 
92.9 75.4 
67.0 Tey 
TIES vba 
76.7 70.8 
OL 7 87.0 
98.8 100.0 
132.0 138.2 
130.1 142.1 
127.0 141.4 
111.6 128.4 
95.8 103.4 
121.8 81.8 
95.1 76.4 
67.0 oo 
i Pace} 71.4 
78.7 Tee 
90.6 87.5 
97.0 100.0 
131.4 132.4 
128.5 139.2 
125.8 ST 
109.8 128.4 
97.6 106.3 
122.6 83.8 
97.8 Gieialt 
67.5 74.0 
72.8 72.9 
717.4 Tie: 
90.6 87.5 
96.7 98.7 
128.5 130.8 
126.6 136.5 
124.6 135.7 
110.6 130.1 
98.5 106.9 
124.4 85.1 
100.0 TS 
65.8 73.7 
733k 71.8 
76.3 15.9 
90.2 89.7 
96.0 100.0 
127-9 13183 
125.9 139.7 
123.9 133.3 
1 A | 127.0 
100.0 108.3 
122.4 87.5 
99.4 WEG 
67.1 74.8 
73.9 BES 
TDS 17.4 
91.1 89.2 
96.9 100.0 


105.2 | 
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Seasonal Factors in Unemployment Rates for Two Age Groups, 
Males and Females, January 1966-April 1973 —Concluded 


Female 


Year and month 


14-19 years 20-24 years 14-19 years 20-24 years 


1971: 
VEN UAT Fey ore to Or het eae Cea re 126.1 129.2 103.3 3 
Pebrarye a crccknwess se Cie so eee ene ees 123.8 129.4 93.8 114.0 
Mat Chiphscc. ms occ seers oan one er eee tee tea, a oie 122.0 iiss 90.1 98.4 
ADELE cep eccrd Aeaee en eee CEN Sete fone cee eee 114.5 125.8 93.8 90.9 
May aoe aces teas SO ae os ce eee eneeeace ss arene 100.0 108.0 97.3 US 
JUNC, eA Oe ee et lig ne rer are 1 De 87.6 146.8 100.0 
JULY Peete: on ae atestatteriets ce eee eee emt noes mee 98.8 78.2 104.8 94.9 
AiG cous arin Ware BARS aes NER es 68.1 | 75.0 86.6 101.6 
September nace eet ice sk ovsnoneletetnie! cho kaen eke T52 74.6 102.4 106.3 
October ree: Sree eas ee ener eae re Ronen 75.6 TLS 95.8 98.4 
INGOVember en ryan cuecerne en ieee one ero 90.7 89.0 94.0 95.1 
Decembery...csve sean eases ss noe ae ee 97.5 100.0 81.2 82.1 

1972: 
VanUatvenc) eee levee g eis sie eke ke eee eae 126.8 129.1 104.0 111.1 
HCO at Voss caskod neneh er eee ee ee 124.2 | 128.8 94.7 114.5 
Mar chiaie, 5." 5 Sets caere 0 rear none pena aae team 121.9 Toles 89.4 96.6 
ADE Ties at eter eyes. oie. Gece meter emer ee ce Treen 1S) 127.6 95.7 90.0 
May wae ht) Aas enne se siens oo teect emer e ak eens 100.0 108.9 98.3 112.3 
UTS ee ava suey eo eS ees ei eee 122.4 87.9 148.0 97.2 
SUL ante Sy iid O18 Maen chi aus 1, As eae ee ue cee es 97.9 79.3 103.8 94.4 
AUGUST Rs Jee Sea hiaretane, ole. ayo te atone eT 68.1 75.6 86.3 101.5 
September y.oyctarcanet suse eer Ges eet ote 74.7 74.2 101.8 102.9 
Octobetes se) asun ics vera aeeeee or ee eee ieee acre 715.9 78.6 96.6 97.0 
INOVEMDEii: sc pec et aed eee ee eee 89.9 88.8 94.3 96.1 
Me cembBehen create Petes ete ee 97.0 100.0 80.2 82.2 

1973: 
Van anvervacci arnctee hoe ORR CR eer 126.2 128.9 104.3 111.6 
| Boe) Ab: ls Aaa Alo. -s SueM er emerear sy Vl enon sies anna, “Sc 124.5 128.0 93.3 113.6 


APPENDIX D 


Cyclical Unemployment Rates! for the 25-44 Age Group, 
Males, January 1965-April 1973 


Jan. - A 
ee 

96S Vee ee oe BES) 3.6 Biel B06 359 3.3 3.4 Bi8) 3.0 2.9 2.8 3.0 
L96GR ee ee 3.0 3.0 2.8 2.8 Dra 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.8 2.8 3.0 
LOG eee ee ene ae 3.2 2.3) 3.4 BES BS 3.6 3.6 Ba5 Bis) 3.6 3.9 4.0 
LOG Sie tr tee nee 4.1 4.3 4.3 4.4 4.3 4.4 4.4 4.1 4.0 3.9 4.1 4.0 
LOGO pst ake 3.9 Boil 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.0 
IRE AO 0 ate A 4.1 4.3 45 4.7 Sell SES 5.5 5.5 35 5.4 5.4 555 
LO eee oh er 5.4 55 5a! 53 See, 4.9 4.8 4.9 Ayal See Sali Ayal! 
I he pee See 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.8 4.9 ayy Byes) 5.4 5.4 S38) Ses! ayo! 
19 3 ees ee 5.0 4.6 4.3 4.1 


1 As utilized in the analysis model, i.e., cyclical unemployment rates with irregular movement removed. 


APPENDIX E 
Non-student Unemployment Rates! for the 14- 


19 and 20-24 Age 


Groups, Males and Females, January-April and October-December, 1966-73 


Year and month 


a eee Sse Sie) oe 8 FR eb we fe 

RCMee See ee ie er ml i Jon fe “et ese 
es See kh ee fe a ie we fe 
Pe ee ee gee et ee Se 


October 


hae eee Ow oe is Ce = sh Te 


PCE Det es oe Sales 6 ws 
OOS Sy Leo a OE a 
1967: 
UO Ge NGS oe 8.4 fe) 9. 29 
Peat Pee Sees kd ee be. 8.5 8.3 0. 3.3 
(OSS 2 ig Ge a 8.3 8.4 2. 3.4 
JOEL. 2S aoe gaa 4.7 8.5 8. 3.5 
SOS PE es et 12.6 5.0 8.0 37 
SS 0 ON 15.8 5.6 7.6 3.4 
ORY T Ao Ming eae gs. ki pr /Svan w ok 18.4 7.6 8.1 af 
1968: 
MARRINSU ee ss ere kts es 23.1 10.0 10.9 4.6 
OSES. 0S NPS 9 ee eee 24.4 11.2 8.9 4.8 
[ELC 1G oh 0 Net le a 23.8 10.9 7.9 4.8 
(OLY oa 0 ae een a 19.9 9.5 8.8 4.3 
GRR Se a 14.6 Sat 11.1 3.6 
OREO CLO 2 aD i ae a 17.5 a3 10.3 3.4 
Oo ee 16.9 7.6 8.6 4.1 
1969: 
OS ee ee ee | 10.5 10.7 4.2 
OS SEE ot he ns ee OEE | 10.2 10.2 4.6 
RRENC MEET Te eg ke me ws 20.1 9.6 10.4 3.3 
te, or wee dbo so 19.0 9.4 10.4 2.9 
Yar 6 Sold ae 14.9 6.5 11.1 4.2 
EOI 6 ll NG 17.0 6.9 LES 4.9 
a a ie! we tas 19.3 7.8 1t2 ac) 
1970: 
ACU MO oot A Boks 4 es 26.6 10.7 13.9 4.6 
EEE, og Sa 25.6 11.6 11.6 fe 
Re es ye gh x 21.6 13.5 11.9 4.4 
oP 8 2 Sa 26.8 12.8 14.1 4.4 
oe | 
COMM, COS ag ss apes eo 17.8 9.0 15.1 
OL fet tg al 21.6 10.8 16.0 “44 
COTA oe a 252 12.0 15.5 é 


See footnote(s) at end of table. 


Female 
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Non-student Unemployment Rates! 
for the 14-19 and 20-24 Age Groups, Males and Females, 
January-April and October-December, 1966-73 — Concluded 


Male Female 
Year and month 


14-19 20-24 14-19 20-24 
years years years years 


197i: 
ATUL ALY bcCcrn Nee aoe ee aeneer ae a2c8 16.1 6.5 
Be Oriary i ceo). ake = ann eee een ee | 15.6 6.7 
MARCH ae ote a le eerie 32.1 15.0 6.1 
FSi | ee ee eae AI ae 30.2 15.1 6.9 
OClOOSl cee ee ae eens 17.1 8.9 G:2 
INOVeIIDCE 5 ft or. 8c -ueaeeee ee 223 9.9 sgt 
Decembetes 905 ate hae ee ee 25.4 iter 4.5 

1972: 
PANUALY "5 -& Ae ee co eo et eis 29.0 14.5 (pee 
RO DTUALY se. fun rena ca» eee ane 282 13.8 6.4 
MAE CI el & cence ay cot ee ne 28.3 14.8 5.8 
N08 Le Me See Seas tac RES een es Dia 13.5 5.4 
GOCESDer. «ic hean eee A oe tee ee 19.1 10.4 6.6 
INGVEINUGL: < tong eee oe enna aes 27 10.6 7.4 
IDECember nts bao eres eee es 24.7 13.4 5.9 

1973: 
ASIALY esi R lew Ged GS an Alone 28.3 LZ 1a 
Hebrulary @ inet Sie lore ee 26.8 14.2 6.8 
MARCI eater oh st ae ae a ee 23.9 13.4 6.2 
ADE hola Ret wh si Up anameneeee men ess 22 11.4 6.4 


! Standard deviation in these unemployment rates is between 5.1% and 10% of the 
estimate for all groups of non-students except females 20-24 years of age; for this group the 
standard deviation ranges from 10.1 to 16.5 during the first years of the period. In the case of 
students, the number of observations on which unemployment rates are based is too small to 
justify publication. Further, these estimates are derived through Decision Table No. 1 and, 
therefore, could differ from direct measurement. 
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